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THE LAW OF RHYTHMIC DEVELOPMENT. 


Rest is not quitting the busy career, 
Rest is the fitting of self to its sphere. 


THE familiar saying that we learn to swim in winter and to skate 

in summer applies particularly to literary composition. Often, 
after a nonproductive period, enforced or otherwise, the work will 
be resumed with much greater zest and effectiveness. New powers 
of thought and expression seem to have been generated in the 
interval, 

The writer who studies his own development will find that a 
systematic law governs this process. It is no mere coincidence that 
an access of power follows a period of rest or inactivity. Consider 
fort ® how our physical muscles grow. During exercise we wear out our 
1 strength, rather than increase it. In the morning the athlete may 
ste | be able to lift a hundred-pound weight ; by evening an eighty-pound 
dent § weight will tax his energies. But during the rest period his tired 
oul muscles recover, and the next morning the same athlete will find 
ears bis strength not only equal to that of the day before but a degree 
augmented. We do not grow while actually exercising ; real growth 
os takes place during the rest periods. 
pay: So is it with the writer. Often a season of effort will seem to 
an} bear but little fruit. “I began a course of regular writing six 

the f months ago,” complains the student, “thinking that I might expect 
soon to see evidences of real progress; but I really believe that some 
of my earlier sketches, aside from minor crudities of expression, 
were stronger as well as more spontaneous than my later ones.” 

* No doubt they were—and this may seem an argument against 
persistent, regular practice. But it isn’t. After a complete rest, the 
results of the practice period will become manifest. Relaxation 
alone will not accomplish results, nor will practice alone—it is the 
alternation that counts. The student who consciously applies this 
law will certainly see results. 

The East has taught the Western world much regarding the 
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laws of growth, but we have yet a great deal to learn from Oriental 
teachers. The Hindu philosopher sees rhythm in all things. The 
inhalation and exhalation of the breath, the systole and diastole of 
the heart, the alternation of day and night, of the seasons, of sleep. 
ing and waking, the rise and fall of the tides and the waxing and 
waning of the moon—these are to him but familiar physical evi- 
dences of the great law of life. His science of God and the soul is 
based upon it. By the rhythmic alternation of the outbreathing and 
the inbreathing of Brahma, the universe passes into manifestation 
and will return to nonmanifestation; the individual soul develops 
self-consciousness by alternately swinging into incarnation then into 
the realm of spirit, where the experiences of the past life are assimil- 
ated—to bear their fruits when the law of rhythm carries the soul 
back to rebirth. This, at least, is the philosophy of the Eastem 
mystic who clings to the spirit of the ancient wisdom. It isa 
fascinating subject, and the key is rhythm, rhythm, rhythm. 

But Western science contributes its quota of evidence to the 
universality of the law. It tentatively associates matter with vibra- 
tion, and explains the phenomena of electricity, heat, light and 
sound by postulating undulatory waves in the ether. Many ev:- 


dences not cited here indicate that rhythm is in truth the law under- | 


lying all things, and that one who works with the law will progress 
more rapidly than another who struggles blindly in opposition to it. 


As every pendulum has its own rate of vibration, so, it may be 
said, every writer has his own rhythm. One may easily prove that 
progress is the result of alternating hard work with complete rest; 
but even better results follow when we know with assurance just 
what length of time to devote to each process. No one rule will 
apply to all cases. Experimentation is perhaps the only method of 
determining one’s “wave length,” though intuition—that all-too- 
frequently submerged faculty—is the natural guide. When we begin 
to “grow stale,” as the saying is, when the few ideas that are with 
difficulty conjured up seem hopelessly mediocre and the charm of 
authorship begins to pall—when these symptoms appear, it is usually 
safe to assume that the time has come to put the cover on the type- 
writer and take a rest. If possible, let this rest consist in getting 
close to nature. Sometimes a brisk walk or a quiet stroll will com- 
pletely reverse the psychic currents and restore the lost magnetism; 
again, several weeks or months of relaxation may be necessary. 

Whatever the time allotted to it, the rest should be complete. 
The swing of the pendulum will allow only a certain amount of 
perfect relaxation; when its momentum in this direction is spent, it 
will certainly sweep back toward activity; under its impetus the 
writer will feel an accession of ideas and renewed joy in his work. 
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But this resilience follows only when the relaxation has been com- 
plete. As children, we “worked up” by throwing all our energy into 
the forward or backward motion of the swing. So may the writer 
“work up” to unrealized heights by taking full advantage of the 
impetus in either direction. But it will avail little to put our whole 
hearts into the work period if we rebel when the signal for a season 
of rest is given. The surest way of “letting the cat die” is to throw 
our weight against the natural momentum of the swing. If we rebel 
against the backward impulse, the next forward motion will attain 
a lower mark instead of a higher. 

Sometimes circumstances arise that make it necessary to lay 
aside all literary aspirations for a period possibly of years. When 
the opportunity and the urge to write again assert themselves, doubt 
may be entertained as to the possibility of picking up the threads 
after so long an interval. Do not let yourself be cramped by this 
doubt. Though the conscious progress has been nil, your subcon- 
scious self has never lost sight of the old ambition. In taking up 
the work again you will find that a tremendous advance has been 
made in power and facility. This certainly is good theory, and I 
have observed it in practice too many times to doubt that it is a 
dependable fact. Of course, when one takes up the work after long 
neglect, there is a natural “stiffness of the joints” to be overcome; 
but the forgotten technique of the craft may be quickly reacquired. 

In planning their work according to the rhythmic law, success- 
ful writers have adopted different systems. Some devote one half 
of the year to writing and the other half to different pursuits. 
Others are content to give the greater part of the year to literary 
endeavor, with an annual vacation of from one to three months; 
and still others reverse this, producing their best work by concen- 
trating it into two or three months of the year. 

Those who make least progress are perhaps writers who work 
sporadically, a day or so at a time and at irregular intervals. Their 
pendulums are nearly at rest—the “cat” has all but “died,” though 
it may be resuscitated. Such a writer, if he wishes to get back 
into the swing of progress, should begin to systematize his work, 
making the most of each impulse to labor, taking full advantage 
of every opportunity for rest, and thus. “working up” toward the 
realization of his possibilities. 

Within the greater rhythm is usually a lesser rhythm. Thus, 
the writer who devotes a certain part of his year to literary pro- 
duction divides the season of work into alternate hours of rest and 
labor, One will work eight hours a day, resting and recreating in 
the other sixteen. Another may find that he accomplishes more by 
working three hours a day than he would by working eight. Still 
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another may divide the weeks and months into alternate working 
and resting periods. However the hours may be apportioned, it 
is at least advisable that the alternating periods should occur z 
regular intervals. 

In addition to the general rhythm governing the writer’s work 
as a whole, a rhythmic law underlies the production of any compos. 
tion. In an earlier article in this series, on “Snowballing a Plot” 
this principle was suggested by the illustration of plot development 
through turning the nucleus over and over in the mind until i 
became a full-fledged story outline. The principle is equally applica. 
ble to the poem, the essay, the play, or any other imaginable form 
of literature. To force the development of an idea is inadvisable. If 
it involves problems that defy immediate solution, develop it as far 
as the way seems plain, then lay it aside and tomorrow the sam 
problems will be surprisingly cleared up—or if not tomorrow, in 
their own good time. The rhythmic law governing literary comp. 
sition is very like that governing the ripening of grain on the stalk 
or the fruit on the tree. Through the alternation of day and night 
and the seasons, all things, manifest or hidden, grow and ripen, 
But a thought that has been picked from the stem too soon—in 
other words, forced into premature development—is something to 
grieve over. 

True, many ideas spring full-blown in the mind of the author 
and are at once ready for expression. Nor are they therefore nec- 
essarily superficial. Doubtless an idea may owe its perfection to 
the fact that for a long time it has been ripening undisturbed in 
the subconsciousness. 

“Full wise is he that can himselven knowe,” said Chaucer. 
Writer, know yourself! Study to learn your rate of vibration—the 
rhythmic law that governs your development. Succeeding, you wil 
be reckoned some day among the wise. No one can do this for 
you so well as you should be able to do it for yourself. When you 
work, work whole-heartedly, with a sure consciousness that the 
effort must bear fruit, even though it may be delayed until after the 
next period of relaxation; and when you rest be equally whole 
hearted in that, confident that you are making progress no les 
surely than in moments of intense activity. 


TECHNIQUE. 
I daily worked my net to weave, 
Its threads made strong and sure; 
And ah! at last a winged dream 
Is caught and held secure! 
ROSAMOND LIVINGSTONE McNAUGHT. . 
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A GAME OF CHANCE. 


My typewriter clicked as the bar moved along, 
And soon I had written a sweet little song. 
‘Twas fine play to write it, and when it was done, 
To read what I’d written was jolly good fun. 
I smiled with delight as I sent it away, 
To think that I soon should have pay for my play. 
A few days I waited, and then a check came— 
Which paid me for playing my favorite game! 
CHARLES H. MEIERS. 
I also had visions of easy success 
In this little game, and am free to confess 
I thought every editor seeing my stuff 
Would hollo “More copy! we can’t get enough.” 
So off I dispatched a light improvised lay, 
And cocksure I waited to pocket my pay— 
Just waited while Pegasus rested his shanks, 


The editor sent me—my “copy,” with thanks. 
JOHN H. CLIFFORD. 


“HE SAID” AND “SHE SAID.” 


NE of the mistakes into which writers are prone to fall is undue 

straining for variety. This quality, in itself, good may easily 
be sought to excess. The skilful stylist will never seem to avoid a 
natural word for the mere purpose of securing variety, even though 
such a word may involve repetition. The repetition is likely to be 
less conspicuous than would be the effort to avoid it. Macaulay’s 
most famous writings conspicuously show his adherence to this view. 

I have read boasts from writers who claimed that they never 
employed “said” in any combination in recording dialogue. Many 
times I have also read their stories and regretted the wasted effort 
that went into avoiding the offending monosyllable. The substitutes 
were frequently more objectionable than the avoided word itself, 
even if this were repeated to the point of monotony. 

To the desk of an editor frequently come stories containing 
such passages of dialogue as this: 


“I want you to promise me,’ he decided. 

“IT am sorry,’’ she disappointed him; “but I can not.” 

“Very well,” he raged. ‘‘This ends everything between us.” 
“You are unreasonable,”’ she asseverated. 


“Not at all,”’ he differed. 
“But,” she particularized, ‘I told you beforehand that I could make no such 
” 


promise. 
“You have been known to change your mind before,’”’ he shrugged... 


This is no exaggeration. Editors frequently pass upon stories 
written in similar style in dead earnest. Sometimes, it is true, they 
accept them—but not often. 

The experienced writer is rarely afraid of “said” and its almost 


equally common variants, “replied,” “answered,” “asked,” “in- 
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quired,” and the like. As a rule, these permit of sufficient variety, 
and when its omission does not confuse the sense, the explanatory 
phrase may be dropped altogether. The illustrative passage will 
certainly be improved if rewritten: 

“T want you to promise me,” he said decisively. 

“TI am sorry,” she replied, “‘but I can not.” 

“Very well,’’ he said angrily, ‘“‘This ends everything between us.” 

“You are unreasonable.” 

“Not at all,’ he answered shortly. 

“But I told you beforehand that I could make no such promise.” 

“You have been known to change your mind before,”’ he said with a shrug. 

A moderate amount of repetition of the words “said,” “replied,” 
“asked,” etc., is not likely to be noticed by the reader, because they 
are so familiar. A style that fairly bristles with such words, though 
it may be capable of improvement, will attract less unfavorable 
attention than a style in which there is obvious straining to avoid 
them. 
In glancing down a couple of representative columns of dialogue 

in magazines picked up at random, I find the following series of 
expressions : 


EXAMPLE ONE. EXAMPLE TWO. 
—she asked. —she inquired in her soft, careful 
—he said. little voice. 
—she answered with a sigh. —said the young man briefly. 
—he said. —begged Miss Juliet. 
—she said. —breathed Miss Juliet. 
—he cried. —suggested the young man, half 
—he said uneasily. questioning himself. 
—he added. —said Miss Juliet. 
—she said. —said Miss Juliet. 
—said Dick. —the young man admitted with the 
—she said. merest trace of affected boredom. 
—asked Korwin. —Miss Juliet told him, breathless. 
—repeated Korwin curiously. —he advised her kindly. 
—asked Korwin. —said Miss Juliet softly. 
—said Ruth. —she answered him eagerly. 
—Ruth added. —explained Miss Juliet. 
—said Ruth. —said Miss Juliet. 
—said Korwin gravely. —Henley agreed cheerfully. 
—said Korwin. —she continued, adorably sincere. 
—said Korwin. —said Henley with a small grimace 
—she said. of distate. 
She said: —she explained flushing. 
—she said. —Miss Juliet’s lips said primly. 
—he added. —said Henley. 


The first example is from an adventure story in an all-fiction 
magazine; the second is from Fannie Heaslip Lea’s “Miss Juliet,” 
in Collier’s for October 14, 1916. It will be noted that in the latter 
there is a much more pronounced effort to convey to the reader fine 
shades of character drawing—to give just the tone and the manner 
of the speaker. But in neither case is there a noticeable tendency to 
avoid the word “said” and its more familiar substitutes. Both 
passages.from which the above examples were chosen read naturally 
and smoothly. Imagine the “Miss Juliet” passage as it would read 
if the author had determined that the word “said” should not appear 
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inher work—“briefed the young man”—“soft-pedaled Miss Juliet” 
—“primmed Miss Juliet’s lips”! Positively, there are writers who 
would commit such atrocities. 

It should be noted that in these same columns are many frag- 
ments of dialogue in which no explanatory clause occurs, the speech 
itself being of such a nature as to convey to the reader the identity 
of the speaker. Note again that in both cases the writer’s preference 
seems to be for the adverbial modifier of the word indicating speech, 
rather than for a verb that in itself contains the whole meaning. 
The exceptions are seemingly not sought but made necessary by the 
sense. “Said Miss Juliet beggingly” would not convey the right 
thought, hence “begged Miss Juliet” is employed; similarly, the 
variation, “breathed Miss Juliet” is almost necessitated because the 
right shade of meaning could be conveyed in no other way. In 
fact, “Miss Juliet told him, breathless,” is employed further on, 
with entirely different effect. Whenever the sense permits, the 
author employs the simple form: “said the young man briefly,” “she 
answered him eagerly.” Yet there is no monotony of style. Even 
in example one, with its succession of only slightly modified “saids,” 
the reader does not notice the repetition. 

This is not an argument against variety, which is always wel- 
come; it is merely a caution against overdoing it to such a degree 
that the style becomes strained. 

Another caution in the same category might be directed against 
the overdone effort to avoid repeating the names of characters. 
When a man and a woman are in conversation, it is a simple matter 
to alternate “he said” with “Dick said” and “she said” with “Ruth 
said,” thus securing some variety; but when two men are talking 
together “he said” will rarely do, because it does not ordinarily 
indicate which “he” is meant. The writer is thus forced to employ 
all sorts of expedients if he wishes to avoid repeating the name of 
the character. The result is often such a passage as this: 

Walter Dale and Homer Jones were talking over “boyhood days.’’ Do you 
temember the old swimming hole?” inquired the former. 


“T should say I do,’ responded his companion. 
The first speaker puffed at his cigar reminiscently: “Many a ducking I’ve 


had in it,” he commented. 
“Yes,” said the other, ‘and I’m afraid I helped to give you some of them.” 


The man who had acknowledged receiving the duckings looked up with a 
laugh. “‘Oh, the score is even,” he observed, and the ducker was silenced. 

Very ingenious in its avoidance of repetition, but also very 
awkward and amateurish. The names of the characters may be 
repeated several times without monotony, and the passage will read 
much more briskly with the awkward subterfuges eliminated. Thus: 

Walter Dale and Homer Jones were talbies over boyhood days. “Do you 


remember the old swimming hole?” inquired 
‘I should say J do,” responded Jones. 
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Dale puffed at his cigar reminiscently. ‘Many a ducking I’ve had in it" 
he commented. 


“Yes,”’ said Jones, ‘“‘and I’m afraid I helped to give you some of them. 
Dale looked up with a laugh. “Oh, I guess the score was about evy 
between us,’”’ he observed, and Jones was silenced. 

“The other,” “the former,” and “the latter,” should be banished 
from the writer’s vocabularly. They are awkward as usually em 
ployed, because so obviously used to avoid the repetition of a charac. 
ter’s name. The best plan is to write the first draft of a story with 
out making the least effort to avoid repetitions of names or of 
“saids.” In polishing the story, prune away those that obtrude tw 
much—but as a rule it will be found that very few need be accorded 
such attention. 


Rates for Criticism and Allied Service in The Student-Writer 
Workshop are Exceptionally Moderate, considering 
the Detailed Nature of the Service. 


. Following is the Schedule for The Verse Revision Service Of- 
Prose Manuscripts (Plays and] fered by The Student-Writer Is 
Photoplays Included): Beyond Question Unexcelled. 
This department is in charge of 
B00 to 1,000 words Mr. John H. Cilfford, of long ex. 
1,000 to 2,000 words ! perience as an expert reviser and 
2'000 to 5,000 words . editor for leading New York pub- 
5,000 to 7,500 words ... lishing houses. ; 
yond to et words .. Rates for Verse Service. 
10,000 to 15,000 words . Revision (including typing) 5 cents 
15,000 to 20,000 words per 


Each additional 10,000 words.. 
The Year’s Supervision Story Writ- 
ing Course. 

May be paid for in monthly install- 
ments of $10.00 each, or quarterly 
installments of $25. 60 each, to a 
toal of $100.00. Liberal discount for 

advance payment. 


(Subject to readjustment in in- 
dividual cases.) 
Criticism, 4 cents per line, _ 


Prose Literary Revision 


ee 


Students not limited as to the 
amount of work sent in during the 
year, and most courses will be ex- 
— considerably over a year’s 

me, 

Shorter courses on similar terms 
may be arranged. 

All work of cane is given the 
unstinted personal attention of 
Willard E. Hawkins, writer, teach- 
er, critic, and literary adviser of 
experience. 


Literary Revision “without. typing 
per thonsand words ..... 
(Subject to readjustment “in ine 
dividual cases.) 
Our typing Invariably wins en- 
thuslastic comment, 
Typing Prose (carbon copy in- 
cluded) per thousand words. .50 
Typing Verse, 1 a per eee min- 
imum: 
Return postage should be in- 
cluded with manuscript. 


we of THE STUDENT-WRITER, 1835 Champa Street, 


Denver, Colorado 
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